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Local  Government  and  Community 
'  Autonomy  in  East  Boston 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  working;  papers  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  East  Boston  Community  Development  Corporation,  a  neigh- 
borhood economic  development  group  in  an  Italian-American  section 
of  the  city  of  Boston.     This  study  (which  began  in  August  1971  and  is 
ongoing)  was  originally  intended  to  focus  upon  the  ethnic  considerations 
in  the  operation  of  a  CDC,  a  type  of  program  that,  prior  to  the  East 
Boston  project,  had  been  used  in  urban  areas  only  by  Black  or  Mexican- 
American  minority  groups.     The  present  paper,  however,  deals  with 
an  issue  that  does  not  have  special  ethnic  coloration.     It  begins  with  the 
question.  How  does  EBCDC  relate  to  the  local  city  government?,   and 
then  asks,   How  can  it  relate  more  effectively?    The  experience  of 
EBCDC  involves  issues  that  any  urban  CDC  must  confront. 

THE  CDC  CONCEPT  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT'S  "NEED  TO  KNOW" 

The  community  development  corporation  concept  evolved  from  the 
demand  in  local  neighborhoods  for  greater  control  of  the  decisions  af- 
fecting their  immediate  environment.     In  essence,   CDCs  were  an  ex- 
periment designed  to  test  whether  or  not  the  element  of  community  con- 
trol would  produce  better  results  than  other  previously  tried  forms  of 
community-oriented  programs.     In  keeping  with  this,   CDCs  were  de- 
signed to  be  fully  controlled  by  neighborhood  residents  through  boards 
that  would  be  responsible  exclusively  to  the  community.     It  is  there- 
fore the  function  of  the  CDC  board,  as  community  representative,  to 
translate  the  ideas  of  community  control  and  community  economic  de- 
velopment into  reality.     This  is  done  in  part  by  encouraging  continued 
community  participation  at  all  levels  and  also  by  making  certain  that 
the  CDC  professional  staff  is  responsive  to  the  board  and  thereby  to 
the  community.     The  degree  to  which  a  CDC  responds  to  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  citizens  in  its  area  will  reflect  the  degree  to  which  it 
will  be  viewed  as  the  recognized  spokesman  for  the  community. 

In  many  instances  the  CDC  may  be  seeking  the  decision-making 
fvinction  usually  embodied  in  local  government.     In  contrast  to  previous 
federal  programs,  a  CDC  is  concerned  with  social  services  only  as  a 
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bpin-off;  its  major  p;oal  is  to  produce  economic  chans;es  that  would  have 
an  impact  on  alleviating  poverty  through  employment  and  ownership. 
Although  the  OEO  guidelines  for  a  CDC  recognize  the  value  of  establish- 
ing a  working  relationship  with  the  city  government,   it  is  left  to  the 
individual  CDC  to  determine  the  form  and  amount  of  involvement  with 
the  city  administration. 

From  the  perspective  of  local  government,   for  the  mayor  of  any 
large  city  to  do  his  job  effectively,  he  must  have  timely  and  accurate 
information  concerning  every  neighborhood  of  the  city.     For  his  own 
personal  political  reasons  it  is  also  important  that  he  keep  in  touch 
with  his  constituency,  in  order  to  ensure  their  support  in  his  reelection 
or  in  a  possible  later  race  for  a  higher  political  office.     Therefore, 
from  a  mavor's  viewpoint,   it  is  important  to  have  his  representatives  -- 
usually  political  appointees  who  are  competent  and  loyal  --  serving  as 
links  in  every  neighborhood  of  the  citv  to  provide  the  administration  with 
information  and  advice  benefiting  the  citv  as  a  whole  and  useful  for  his 
later  political  ambitions.     Thus,  this  paper  focuses  on  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  local  government's  need  to  be  on  top  of  things  in  a  city  neigh- 
borhood and  the  neighborhood's  own  drive  for  control  over  its  destiny. 

Local  Government's  Interests  in  East  Boston 

What  is  so  important  about  East  Boston  that  City  Hall  must  stay  on 
top  of  things  in  that  neighborhood?    Every  city  neighborhood  has  a 
sppcinl  meaning  for  the  central  municipal  authorities,  but  some  have 
more  salience  than  others.     In  the  case  of  East  Boston,  there  are  at 
least  three  outstanding  features  that  make  events  in  that  neighborhood 
very  important  to  the  local  government. 

Logan  International  Airport,   owned  and  operated  by  the  Massachu- 
M>tts  Port  Authority  (MPA).  has  a  significant  impact  on  the  regional 
economv.     It  occupies  two-thirds  of  East  Boston's  land  area,   it  is  a 
major  employer  in  the  citv,  and  it  is  also  a  billion-dollar  business  that 
.ilTects  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  city.     East 
F^dston's  two  miles  of  waterfront,  with  its  view  of  and  easy  accessibility 
to  the  center  city,  as  well  as  to  the  airport,   is  also  of  particular  impor- 
tance.    It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  areas  of  undeveloped  or  underde- 
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veloped  land  in  the  city  that  has  the  potential  to  increase  the  city's  tax 
base  as  well  as  to  provide  jobs  and  services  through  the  development  of 
housing  and  commercial  and  industrial  outlets.     Finally,   East  Boston  is 
important  because  of  its  political  constituency.    With  its  culturally  and 
socially  cohesive  population  and  a  tightly  woven  network  of  communication 
typical  of  any  relatively  isolated  community,   East  Boston  is  an  important 
unit  in  the  eyes  of  political  incumbents  or  candidates.     East  Boston's 
38,000  white,  working-class  inhabitants,   approximately  80  percent  of 
whom  are  of  Italian  descent,   represent  about  7  percent  of  the  city's  regis- 
tered voters.     Politicians  anticipate  that  they  will  vote  in  a  bloc  and  will 
influence  other  Italian-Americans,   and  perhaps  other  white  working-class 
ethnics  living  in  larger,  more  diversified  communities  as  well. 

EAST  BOSTON'S  EFFORTS  TOWARD  COMMUNITY  AUTONOMY 

It  has  been  only  since  1967  that  East  Boston  has  discovered  that  it 
has  a  voice  in  events  shaping  its  life.     Prior  to  this,   East  Boston  re- 
sponded to  external  influences  exerted  by  all  levels  of  government  and 
other  interest  groups  by  considering  them  factors  that  had  to  be  tolerated. 
To  have  done  otherwise,  to  have  informed  the  "decision-makers"  that  the 
community  would  determine  what  was  in  its  own  best  interest,   required 
a  unity  of  spirit,  agreement  on  common  goals,  and  an  ability  to  mobilize 
community  resources  with  sufficient  strength  to  cause  those  "others"  to 
listen.     Unity  of  that  sort  has  been  difficult  to  achieve  in  East  Boston. 
Historically,  the  area,   originally  Irish,  has  been  a  port  of  entry  for 
Italian  immigrants  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  their  arrival  inevitably 
produced  considerable  intra-community  tension.     Eventually,  the  Italian 
immigrants  began  displacing  the  Irish,  first  by  taking  over  the  corner 
clubs,  and  finally  by  wresting  from  them  neighborhood  political  power 
in  the  1940s.  ^ 

Because  of  these  conflicts,  as  well  as  other  problems.   East  Boston 
had  neither  a  long  history  of  community  mobilization  nor  a  sharp  incen- 
tive to  mobilize  until  it  became  clear  in  1959  that  the  community  was 
threatened  by  a  strong  adversary  in  the  newly  formed  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority,  which  had  announced  almost  immediately  that  it  planned 
to  expand  Logan  Airport  into  an  international  facility.     Since  that  announce- 


ment,  the  MPA  has  acquired  approximately  140  acres  of  land  in  East 
Boston,   5  acres  of  which  were  residential.    Also  included  in  the  140 
acres  of  land  acquired  by  the  MPA  were  20  acres  of  parkland  (Wood 
Island  Park)  that,  until  their  acquisition  in  1965,  had  served  as  a 
family  recreation  area  for  residents,  particularly  on  weekends.  ^    Some 
residents  claim  that  the  parkland  involved  is  actually  more  like  60  acres 
For  almost  a  decade  the  community  watched  with  an  attitude  of  help- 
lessness, until  28  September  1968,  when  resident  housewives  physically 
blocked  a  local  street  (Maverick  Street),  thereby  preventing  the  move- 
ment of  dump  and  fuel  trucks  in  and  out  of  Logan  Airport.     The  outcome 
of  the  protest  was  the  decision  on  the  part  of  the  MPA  to  use  an  alternate 
route  located  on  its  own  property.  ^    This  incident  served  to  develop 
street  leaders,  who  then  became  involved  in  other  community  issues 
and  in  the  establishment  or  revitalization  of  community  organizations. 
In  turn,  these  organizations  helped  to  develop  new  community  leaders. 

During  this  time  (1967-68),  three  new  organizations  were  estab- 
lished in  East  Boston:    the  Area  Planning  Action  Council  (APAC),  a 
local  unit  of  the  Boston  Community  Action  Program;  East  Boston' s 
Little  City  Hall  (LCH),  an  extension  of  the  city  government;  and  the 
East  Boston  Recreation,  Master  Planning,  and  Land  Use  Advisory 
Council  (RMPLUAC),  an  advisory  group  for  the  Little  City  Hall  and 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA).  *    Another  significant  organ- 
izational force  to  come  to  the  fore  at  this  time  was  the  East  Boston 
Neighborhood  Council  (EBNC),  which  was  reactivated  after  many  years 
of  inactivity  in  an  effort  to  rally  East  Bostonians  to  mobilize  against 
airport  expansion.     The  EBNC  differs  from  the  three  other  organiza- 
tions mentioned  in  that  it  is  not  a  governmental  program,  but  rather  an 
extension  of  the  community,  and  therefore  its  allegiance  to  local  rather 

*It  was  also  at  this  time  that  the  BRA,  the  official  olannino-  arm  of 
he  city,  began  offering  planning  assistance  to  arelssu?h  as  East  Bos- 
ton under  its  District  Planning  Program.     The  Boston  redevelopment 

SrTeSl^nr'^  T  ^''  g°^^r"^^"tal  programs,  whethe?  c'tr^ate, 
or  federal    has  undergone  a  significant  change  in  approach  in  recent 

ninrw!t"h'n^'  HH  P^°f^,««io^,aJ  staff  has  become  more^involveS  in  plan- 
ning with  neighborhoods  rather  than  simply  planning  for  them      This 

numDer  ot  federally  funded  programs.  ^  i' 


than  overall  city  goals  is  clearer.     It  is  primarily  through  these  organ- 
izations that  a  small  but  vocal  group  of  residents  has  been  engaged  in 
a  constant  struggle  with  the  MPA,  attempting  to  block  its  continued 
efforts  to  expand  into  the  community.     Their  exertions  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  the  construction  of  a  proposed  $40-million  parallel 
runway  and  have  won  political  allies  at  all  levels  of  government  who 

are  committed  to  speaking  out  against  further  expansion  of  the  airport 
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into  the  East  Boston  community. 

The  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  (MTA)  has  also  been  viewed 
by  the  community  as  an  antagonist  because  of  its  efforts  to  push  for  a 
third  tunnel  under  Boston  Harbor  in  order  to  relieve  congestion  in  the 
Sumner  and  Callahan  tunnels.     None  of  the  sites  originally  proposed 
for  the  tunnel  could  have  avoided  the  removal  of  at  least  some  dwellings 
and  industrial  sites  from  East  Boston  and  the  threat  of  splitting  the 
area  into  two  distinct  parts.     Airport  opponents  foresaw  that  Logan  Air- 
port expansion  would  be  difficult  without  a  third  tunnel  and  therefore 
worked  against.it.     The  community  organizations  voiced  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  and  mustered  outside  support  for  their  position. 
Their  efforts  were  at  least  partially  successful,   in  that  the  governor 
finally  recommended  a  two-lane,  limited-access  tunnel  that  will  connect 
Fort  Point  Channel  at  South  Station  to  Logan  rather  than  a  six-lane 
third  harbor  tunnel  as  recommended  by  the  MPA  and  the  Turnpike 
Authority.       Although  the  governor's  decision  does  not  limit  airport 
expansion,   it  does  reflect  an  awareness  and  support  of  East  Boston's 
efforts  to  preserve  itself  as  a  viable  community. 

Having  met  with  some  measure  of  success  on  transportation  issues, 
the  community,  through  its  organizations,  decided  to  exercise  some 
control  over  the  development  of  vacant  land,  particularly  on  the  water- 
front.    On  8  November  1970,   East  Boston  first  learned  from  a  Globe 
article  that  the  First  Realty  Company  planned  to  construct  a  ten-story 
building,  with  460  units,   on  the  East  Boston  waterfront.     The  community 
groups  objected  to  several  elements  of  the  design  and  promptly  won  the 
support  of  the  mayor,  who  had  the  building  commissioner  revoke  the 
permit  on  28  January  1971.       A  community  negotiating  team  worked 
with  First  Realty  to  develop  a  plan  design  acceptable  to  the  community 


as  well  as  to  First  Realty.     This,  in  effect,  served  notice  on  private 
developers  that  they  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  plan  developments 
for  East  Boston  without  strong  community  participation. 

In  addition  to  exercising  control  over  private  development  of  the 
waterfront,  community  groups  also  have  had  an  impact  on  new  develop- 
ments undertaken  by  public  agencies.     As  stated  previously,  federal 
guidelines  for  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  have  encouraged 
still  further  communitv  participation  in  the  agency's  renewal  activities. 
Consequently,  the  BRA's  design  and  planning  staff  have  met  with  com- 
munity groups  on  such  issues  as  designing  controls  and  guidelines  for 
sites  proposed  by  the  authority  for  new  construction  or  for  recreation. 
In  addition,  community  groups  have  worked  with  the  city's  park  depart- 
ment to  determine  how  best  to  utilize  monies  for  a  particular  site. 
They  have  also  worked  with  the  school  department,   exploring  possibili- 
ties for  using  the  schools  for  recreational  activities. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  issues  with  which  community  groups 
have  been  involved  and  they  are  only  briefly  presented  here  in  order 
to  demonstrate  that,  prior  to  the  CDC  and  even  prior  to  the  initial  plan- 
ning grant  from  OEO,  the  community,  through  its  various  organizations, 
had  assumed  an  increasing  degree  of  influence  or  autonomy.     The  issues 
described  above  could  not  be  specifically  identified  with  a  particular 
community  group;  oftentimes  more  than  one  group  was  involved,  but 
seldom  did  the  cast  of  characters  change.     The  major  participants, 
however,  were  those  previously  mentioned:    EBNC,  APAC,  LCH,  and 
the  RMPLUAC. 

City  Government's  Response  to  East  Boston's  Efforts  Toward 
Community  Autonomy 

On  the  whole,  the  increasing  activism  on  the  part  of  East  Boston 
residents  has  been  met  by  a  definite  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
city  government.     That  responsiveness,  however,   might  also  be  inter- 
preted as  an  attempt  at  the  integration  of  the  activists  into  the  institutions 
that  tend  to  be  instruments  of  the  central  city  authorities.     For  example, 
an  outspoken  opponent  of  a  private  waterfront  development,  which  was 
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seen  by  the  community  as  an  invasion  of  East  Boston  by  nonresidents, 
was  selected  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Little  City  Hall  RMPLUAC, 
whose  recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority. 

Under  the  previous  mayor,  John  Collins,   Boston  had  experienced 
several  years  of  intensive  urban  renewal  activities  involving  demolition 
and  relocation  throughout  the  city.    When  Kevin  White  was  elected  mayor 
in  November  1967,  the  times  called  for  a  new  direction.     Any  successful 
candidate  would  probably  have  had  to  stress  decentralization,  autonomy 
of  local  neighborhoods,  and  more  responsiveness  from  city  government, 
especially  on  matters  of  renewal  and  development. 

During  the  summer  of  1967,  a  team  of  Globe  reporters  studying 
Boston  neighborhoods  had  concluded:    "Boston  is  two  cities  . .  .   one  is 
a  city  of  activity  and  progress,  of  a  dramatic  two  billion  dollar  public 
and  private  renewal  program  which  has  greatly  stimulated  the  job  and 
money  markets  and  has  given  corporate  Boston  new  self-confidence. 
The  other  is  a  city  of  many  neglected  neighborhoods,   of  people  alienated 
and  often  untouched  by  the  new  Boston.  "      Recognizing  this  alienation  of 
people  from  government.  White  promised  during  the  campaign  that,   if 
elected,  he  would  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  neighborhoods  through  the 
initiation  of  Little  City  Halls. 

During  White's  first  term  in  office,   in  keeping  with  his  campaign 
promise,  the  concept  of  the  Little  City  Hall  was  implemented,   even 
though  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  a  number  of  city  councillors  and  heads 
of  city  departments.     Some  politicians  believed  that  their  constituency 
would  be  diverted  to  the  LCHs  and  they  would  thereby  lose  contact.     In 
addition,  they  viewed  such  participation  in  government  as  a  possible 
vehicle  for  developing  a  constituency,  thereby  putting  more  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  mayor  as  well  as  into  the  hands  of  the  directors  of  the 
Little  City  Halls.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Little  City  Hall  program  was 
utilized  in  the  mayoralty  campaign  of  1971,  to  compile  information  on 
neighborhood  issues,  to  brief  the  mayor  for  personal  appearances,  and 
to  provide  the  communications  wing  with  data  for  letters  and  brochures. 
Campaign  workers  also  used  the  Little  City  Halls  to  report  on  small 

Q 

problems  to  which  they  felt  the  administration  should  address  itself. 
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The  first  of  the  fifteen  Little  City  Halls  was  located  in  July  1968  in 
East  Boston.     This  was  not  so  threatening  to  other  politicians  because 
it  was  readily  seen  and  understood  that  this  community  was  both  physi- 
cally and  culturally  isolated  from  Boston  proper.     East  Boston's  Little 
City  Hall  was  used  very  effectively  in  dealing  with  the  many  issues  of 
concern  to  the  neighborhood,   including  the  continued  expansion  of  the 
airport.     This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  its  first  director  was  a 
man  who  eventually  became  recognized  on  a  citywide  basis  as  the  mayor's 
key  transportation  advisor  and  has  acted  as  the  administration's  spokes- 
man on  such  issues  as  airport  expansion  and  the  development  of  a  third 
tunnel  in  East  Boston.     Because  of  the  community's  recognition  of  his 
advocacy  role  against  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority,  the  LCH,  par- 
ticularly on  transportation  issues,  has  been  favorably  viewed  by  many 
East  Boston  residents  as  a  conduit  to  central  city  authorities. 

Mayor  White  clearly  aligned  himself  with  East  Boston  on  transpor- 
tation issues,  by  unequivocally  declaring  his  opposition  to  any  further 
expansion  of  the  MPA  into  East  Boston  or  further  disruption  of  the  com- 
munity by  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority.     In  addition,  he  endorse 
East  Boston's  efforts  to  oversee  private  development  in  the  community 
when  he  had  the  city's  Buildings  Department  rescind  the  building  permit 
of  the  First  Realty  Company  in  January  1971  until  the  private  developer 
and  the  community  came  to  an  agreement  on  a  design  acceptable  to  both. 
He  has  also  encouraged  more  community  participation  in  the  decisions 
made  by  the  city  planning  agency,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Little  City  Hall,   several  committees  were 
established  to  deal  with  specific  issues  of  importance  to  East  Boston. 
These  committees  were  called  Local  Advisory  Coimcils,  and  they  re- 
ported to  the  mayor  through  the  LCH.     There  were  several  such  councils 
emanating  from  the  East  Boston  LCH,  including  councils  on  drugs,   on 
police  relations,  and  on  recreation  and  land  use.     Because  of  the  commu- 
nity's concern  over  the  increasing  expansion  of  the  airport,  plans  for 
land  development,  and  the  limited  recreational  space,  the  Recreation 
Advisory  Council  was  combined  with  the  Land  Use  Advisory  Council  to 
form  the  East  Boston  Recreation,   Master  Planning,  and  Land  Use  Advi- 
sory Council,  which  serves  as  a  commimity  watchdog,  with  the  sanction 


of  the  mayor,  on  any  and  all  developments  proposed  for  the  neighborhood 
from  without.     "This  Committee  is  recognized  by  the  Qty  of  Boston 
as  the  responsible  voice  for  the  East  Boston  community  in  all  matters 
of  land-use  planning.  "^     It  was  therefore  deemed  fitting  that  the 
city's  planning  body,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  should  pro- 
vide planning  and  technical  assistance  to  East  Boston  primarily  through 
the  RMPLUAC,   since  it  was  designated  by  the  mayor  as  the  appropriate 
vehicle  for  community  participation. 

Finally,   it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  last  election  Mayor  White 
made  a  clear  commitment  to  the  neighborhood  that  he  would  continue 
to  support  it  in  its  efforts  to  contain  the  airport.     This  was  followed 
by  a  bold  and  open  reminder  to  the  people  of  East  Boston  that  they  had 
a  reciprocal  obligation  to  him.     They  reciprocated  by  voting  strongly 
for  him  in  the  mayoralty  race  in  November  1971.     Only  four  of  the 
twenty-two  wards  in  the  city  gave  Mayor  White  more  than  the  7,  430 
votes  cast  for  him  in  East  Boston.         The  mayor  easily  won  the  pri- 
maries and  the  election  and  attributed  his  victory  to  several  factors, 
among  which 
East  Boston. 


among  which  was  "the  Italian  vote,   especiallv  among  the  people  of 
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DISRUPTIVE  INITIAL  EFFECT  OF  EBCDC 

It  was  during  this  time,  when  new  programs  and  new  leaders  were 
still  being  developed  in  East  Boston,  that  a  new  and  still  more  daring 
plan  was  suggested  to  the  East  Boston  Neighborhood  Council.     The 
council  was  approached  by  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  Planning  Office 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  urged  to  seek  out  designation  as  a  CDC  under 
Title  I-D,  the  Special  Impact  Program  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  thereby  making  way  for  the  East  Boston  Community  Development 
Corporation.     After  the  Planning  Office  had  studied  five  communities 
in  the  state,  including  East  Boston,   its  director  decided  that  the  Special 
Impact  Program  was  most  appropriate  for  East  Boston.     He  was  aware 
of  the  community's  efforts  to  mobilize  its  resources  against  the  expan- 
sion of  Logan  International  Airport  through  its  newly  established  or 
reactivated  organizations.     The  Archdiocese  Planning  Office  singled 
out  the  East  Boston  Neighborhood  Council  as  the  organization  most 
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representative  of  the  community  and  therefore  with  the  most  potential 
to  sponsor  and  carry  out  a  Special  Impact  Program.     Members  of  the 
EBNC  and  of  the  Planning  Office  worked  together  on  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  grant  proposal.     It  was  funded  in  July  1970,  and  the  Plan- 
ning Office  was  designated  as  the  grantee.     During  the  planning  year, 
the  EBNC  planning  staff,  hired  on  the  OEO  grant,  met  with  many 
groups  to  determine  which  direction  the  community  would  want  its  CDC 
to  take.     Their  conclusions  are  reflected  in  the  four  priority  projects 
presented  in  the  proposal  submitted  to  OEO  by  the  committee  in  March 
of  1971;  the  projects  were:    (1)    planning  and  development  of  the  East 
Boston  waterfront,   (2)    housing  rehabilitation,   (3)  a  loan  fund  for  com- 
munity-oriented business  projects,  and  (4)  a  small  foundation  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  community  projects  that  would  benefit  the  commimity 
but  had  little  prospect  of  making  a  profit.     In  June  1971,   EBNC  re- 
ceived $1.  3  million  as  the  grantee  and  the  Planning  Office  began  to 
withdraw  in  order  to  ensure  autonomy  for  the  community.     Finally,   on 
28  June  1971,   EBCDC  became  incorporated  as  a  for-profit  organiza- 
tion. 

The  EBNC,  sponsor  of  EBCDC,  was  founded  in  the  1930s  as  a 
civic  improvement  organization.     However,  by  the  1960s  the  council's 
activities  and  its  membership  had  dwindled,  and  its  political  influence 
was  negligible.     The  rector  of  the  Holy  Redeemer  parish  in  East  Bos- 
ton helped  revive  the  council  in  1967  and  was  later  elected  its  presi- 
dent.    The  EBNC  is  identified  most  strongly  with  and  by  the  community 
because  of  its  protest  against  the  airport  and  other  outside  encroach- 
ments.    To  encourage  community  participation,  the  membership  of  the 
council  is  open  to  everyone  who  lives  or  works  in  East  Boston  and  is  four 
teen  years  of  age  or  older.     The  council's  most  active  program  has  been 
the  work  of  its  legislative  committee,  which  has  pursued  legislation 
and  governmental  action  favorable  to  the  residents,  the  bulk  of  its  ac- 
tivity being  directed  against  the  airport.     In  the  1970  session  of  the 
legislature,   162  bills  sponsored  by  this  committee  were  introduced; 

none  passed,  but  they  did  serve  to  sensitize  politicians  to  the  plight 
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of  East  Boston.         The  council's  major  responsibility,  however,   is 

the  CDC. 
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By  the  time  the  East  Boston  CDC  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  Little 
City  Hall  and  the  Advisory  Councils  had  achieved  some  degree  of  par- 
ticipation in  local  government,  although  effective  control  still  remained 
outside  the  commvinity  and  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor.  The  local  APAC 
also  represented  some  decentralization  of  power,  but  it,  too,  was  re- 
sponsible to  a  central  authority,  Action  for  Boston  Community  Devel- 
opment (ABCD),  located  outside  the  neighborhood. 

In  addition,  while  the  APAC,   LCH,  and  the  Local  Advisory  Coun- 
cils had  been  moving,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  CDC,  toward 
greater  cooperation  with  one  another  in  dealing  with  community  issues 
and  had  made  some  gains,  these  gains  were  achieved  with  the  "per- 
mission" of  the  mayor.     In  contrast,   EBNC,  while  cooperating  with 
these  organizations,  had  created  a  life  of  its  own,  having  vested  con- 
trol in  a  board  responsible  to  its  membership.     For  this  reason,  the 
CDC,  as  the  offspring  of  EBNC,  has  the  inherent  potential  to  be  more 
reflective  of  the  wishes  of  the  neighborhood  than  any  of  the  other  ex- 
isting organizations  described.     However,  these  other  groups  had 
achieved  momentum,   even  if  only  in  terms  of  longevity  in  some  in- 
stances, and  because  they  did  not  fully  understand  the  community-based 
economic  development  concept,  they  tended  to  see  the  CDC  in  terms  of 
what  it  might  or  might  not  contribute  to  their  effort,   rather  than  what 
they  could  contribute  to  the  CDC. 

Leadership  roles,  as  well,  had  been  established  prior  to  the  CDC: 
the  EBNC  subcommittee  dominated  the  issue  of  airport  containment, 
and  of  noise  and  air  and  water  pollution  produced  by  the  airport,  as 
well  as  occupying  itself  with  the  airport's  expansion  plans  and  its  pur- 
chase of  neighborhood  homes;  the  Recreation,   Master  Planning,  and 
Land  Use  Advisory  Council  monitored  all  open-space  issues,  including 
waterfront  development;  APAC  concerned  itself  with  services,  particu- 
larly to  the  elderly,  and  educational  programs;  Little  City  Hall  also 
concerned  itself  with  transportation  issues  and  served  as  the  link  be- 
tween East  Boston  residents  and  the  city  administration,  particularly 
the  city  departments. 

Along  with  the  recognized  leadership  role  in  a  particular  issue 
comes  the  unspoken  "right"  to  be  informed  by  other  organizations  who 
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wish  to  become  involved  in  that  particular  issue.     In  this  way,  an  in- 
formal chain  of  communication  is  established.     For  example,  it  may 
be  simpler  for  an  organization  to  gather  information  directly  from  city 
government  on  an  issue  relevant  to  waterfront  land  development,  but  to 
do  so  would  be  to  bypass  the  RMPLUAC,  which  has  dealt  with  that  issue 
for  several  years.     This  was  particularly  significant  for  the  CDC,   since 
it  arrived  on  the  scene  after  four  years  of  a  growing  movement  toward 
increasing  participation  in  city  government  and  after  these  community 
groups  had  already  identified  the  need  for  control  of  land  use,  particu- 
larly in  terms  of  the  waterfront.     The  question  was,  How  does  the 
community  development  corporation  assert  itself  without  threatening 
or  minimizing  the  value  of  pre-existing  organizations?    One  answer  was 
to  use  the  same  personnel  on  the  CDC  board.     In  fact  this  in  part  was 
done  with  the  selection  of  CDC  board  members  who  were  also  active  in 
these  pre-existing  groups. 

Nonetheless,  the  establishment  of  the  East  Boston  Community  De- 
velopment Corporation  changed  the  communication  pattern  between 
existing  neighborhood  groups  as  well  as  the  existing  links  of  communica- 
tion between  these  groups  and  the  city  administration.     In  June  1971, 
EBCDC,  as  a  subcommittee  of  EBNC,   came  into  being,  with  the  ex- 
pressed goals  of  developing  the  waterfront  and  indirectly  helping  to 
contain  the  airport  --  matters  that  were  of  major  concern  to  the  mayor 
as  well  as  to  other  neighborhood  groups.     As  previously  described,  the 
program  was  brought  in  from  the  outside  by  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston 
Planning  Office.     A  board  member  reported  to  me  that  the  timing  was 
such  that  one  could  not  help  but  ask  if  the  federal  government  had  intro- 
duced the  CDC  as  a  "plant"  to  divert  East  Boston's  attention  away  from 
the  airport. 

The  SIP  is  a  program  that  was  developed  at  the  federal  level,  its 
aim  being  to  provide  the  community  with  a  vehicle  for  economic  self- 
determination.  Accordingly,  when  EBCDC  was  introduced  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, it  was  identified  more  closely  with  national  rather  than  with 
city  leadership.  Nevertheless,  EBCDC  is  moving  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  land  and  physical  assets  in  its  neighborhood,  a  subarea  of  the 
city,  and,  therefore,   it  must  necessarily  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
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local  city  government.     In  fact,  to  accomplish  its  goals  without  road- 
blocks,  it  must  have  the  support  of  the  mayor  and  assistance  from 
various  city  departments,   such  as  Building,  Assessing,   Real  Property, 
Housing  Inspection,  and  Zoning,  as  well  as  cooperation  from  the  city's 
planning  agency.     On  the  other  hand,   it  must  be  expected  that  the  city, 
at  least  initially,  will  watch  the  CDC  to  see  that  it  does  not  attempt  to 
usurp  some  of  the  functions  that  are  performed  by  other  citywide  agen- 
cies.    These,   of  course,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor,  and, 
from  the  administration's  viewpoint,   reducing  their  authority  reduces 
the  authority  of  the  mayor  as  well. 

For  example,  as  has  been  noted,  the  city  government  has  its  own 
planning  department,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  which  not 
only  has  manpower  and  skills,  but  also  has  powers  of  eminent  domain 
and  land  cost  write-downs;  in  addition,   it  has  a  planning  and  design 
staff  assigned  to  the  East  Boston  community.     In  March  1971,  during 
the  local  SIP  planning  period,  a  BRA  planning  official  expressed  to  me 
his  opinion  that  EBCDC  should  work  with  the  BRA  (as  the  more  know- 
ledgeable group),   rather  than  the  other  way  around.     It  was  also  his 
opinion  that  the  SIP  staff  was  moving  too  fast  for  the  larger  community 
and  was  not  keeping  the  other  citywide  committees  informed  of  its  de- 
cisions.   The  implication  was  that  the  planned  EBCDC  was  too  indepen- 
dent and  not  sufficiently  respectful  of  the  BRA  as  the  central  planning 
agency  for  the  city.     More  recently,  the  mayor  has  established  the 
Economic  Development  Industrial  Commission,  whose  major  function 
is  to  assemble  tracts  of  land  for  development,  using  if  necessary  the 
power  of  eminent  domain.     Here  again,   it  is  conceivable  that  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  may  be  just  as  interested  as  the  EBCDC  in  the  devel- 
opment of  East  Boston's  waterfront,  but  perhaps  not  in  the  same  way. 

As  with  any  new  program  not  initiated  by  the  city  administration, 
the  mayor  will  not  actively  support  a  CDC  until  he  can  first  determine 
its  wider  implications  for  the  city;  this  assessment  of  the  CDC's  role  is 
accomplished  in  part  by  already  existing  departments  and  staff  of  the 
city.     In  an  urban  area  where  a  CDC  is  concerned  with  the  development 
of  a  waterfront,  housing  rehabilitation,  and  new  construction,  as  is  the 
case  in  East  Boston,  the  staff  and  board  of  the  CDC  are  dependent  upon 
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a  working  relationship  with  city  government  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
program. 

EBCDC's  BOARD  MAKEUP 
AND  RELATIONSHIP  TO  NEIGHBORHOOD  AND  CITY 

Ti^e  preceding  section  has  explored  some  of  the  reasons  why  EBCDC 
did  not  fit  easily  into  the  existing  East  Boston-City  Hall  pattern  of  rela- 
tionships, and  why  the  advent  of  the  CDC  was  construed  as  a  potential 
threat  to  established  relationships.     In  fact,  the  formal  structure  of  the 
policy-making  board  of  EBCDC  does  not  provide  for  the  integration  of 
the  City  Hall  influence,  and  in  this  way  differs  from  that  of  other  local 
neighborhood  institutions,  which  do  relate  to  the  central  city  authorities. 
However,  the  political  facts  of  life  are  that,   given  the  need  to  know 
about  and  to  be  on  top  of  East  Boston  political  events,  the  city  govern- 
ment does  in  fact  have  access  to  the  policy-making  body.     To  see  how 
this  occurs,  it  is  necessary  to  look  closely  at  the  makeup  and  process 
of  selection  of  the  EBCDC  board  of  directors. 

Briefly,  the  original  community  economic  development  grant  went 
to  the  Boston  Archdiocese  Urban  Planning  Office  in  March  1970.     That 
office  was  to  provide  the  legal  and  financial  facilities  during  the  time  in 
which  the  community  group  itself,  the  East  Boston  Neighborhood  Council, 
would  plan  and  set  up  its  own  corporate  entity  to  carry  out  the  develop- 
ment program.     The  EBCDC  was  incorporated  by  EBNC  in  June  1971,  and 
thereafter  EBNC  became  the  recipient  of  the  grant  monies.     The  makeup 
of  the  EBCDC  board  of  directors,  therefore,  was  designed  by  EBNC,  and 
since  the  council  translated  its  views  into  that  structure,   it  is  necessary 
to  look  first  at  EBNC  itself. 

The  voting  membership  of  EBNC  is  open  to  anyone  who  lives  or 
works  in  East  Boston,  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older,  has  attended 
at  least  two  meetings  of  the  Neighborhood  Council  since  the  last  annual 
meeting,  and  has  a  willingness  to  subscribe  to  the  purposes  of  the  organ- 
ization; at  present,  there  are  approximately  250  members.     EBNC 
board  members  are  nominated  by  a  committee  of  the  Neighborhood 
Council  and  elected  by  the  open  membership  at  the  annual  meeting. 
There  are  21  board  members  --  half  elected  in  alternate  years  for  a 
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two-year  period. 

The  board  of  directors  of  EBCDC  consists  of  eight  members  who 
are  elected  by  the  open  membership  of  the  East  Boston  Neighborhood 
Council.     Additional  board  members  are  nominated  by  specific  commu- 
nity organizations;  they  are  formally  accepted  by  EBNC  as  representa- 
tives of  the  organizations  that  nominated  them. 

The  15-member  CDC  board  is  selected  in  the  following  way:    EBNC 
elects  8,  which  is  a  majority.    The  East  Boston  APAC  board  selects  5, 
to  represent  the  low-income  sector  of  the  community  (2  of  these  slots 
must  go  to  residents  of  the  Orient  Heights  and  Maverick  Square  Housing 
Projects).     One  seat  on  the  CDC  board  is  delegated  to  the  East  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a  representative  of  the  business  community; 
and,  finally,  a  seat  is  delegated  to  the  Brandywyne  Tenants  Council. 

Unlike  the  Community  Action  and  Model  Cities  agencies,  which  are 
required  to  include  city  government  representation  on  their  board,  a 
CDC  grantee  can  decide  whether  to  have  a  local  city  official  as  a  board 
member  or  not.     A  CDC  is  not  designed  to  provide  a  mayor  or  his  repre- 
sentative with  leadership  roles;  the  neighborhood  can  determine  the 
appropriate  role  for  city  government.     In  this  case,   EBNC  designed  the 
CDC  board  to  provide  representation  of  local  community  organizations; 
presumably  then,  the  board  members  are  responsible  to  the  constituen- 
cies of  the  community  organizations  that  electedthem.     However,   in 
certain  instances,   individuals  elected  to  represent  a  community  organi- 
zation on  EBCDC's  board  are  also  local  government  employees,  thereby 
complicating  the  issue  of  board  responsibility  and  accountability.     This 
duality  of  roles  is  confusing  to  the  staff  as  well  as  to  other  board  mem- 
bers, particularly  when  an  issue  arises  that  requires  dealing  with  city 
government. 

At  present,   EBCDC  has  no  direct  communication  with  city  govern- 
ment.    Seemingly,  although  this  is  not  stated,  communication  goes 
through  a  nonresident  board  member  nominated  and  elected  by  the  Neigh- 
borhood Council.     He  is  a  political  appointee  of  the  mayor,   currently 
acting  as  an  advisor  on  transportation  matters;  he  is  also  past  manager 
of  the  East  Boston  Little  City  Hall,  as  well  as  past  acting  director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Service,  the  administrative  section  responsible  for  all 
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fifteen  Little  City  Halls  in  Boston.     Although  he  is  a  member  of  EBNC 
and  elected  to  the  CDC  board  by  this  pjroup  (EBNC  being  aware  of  the 
close  association  with  the  mayor,  which  they  felt  to  be  advantageous), 
it  has  never  been  adequately  clear  to  the  EBCDC  staff  and  board  whether 
he  expresses  his  views  as  a  nonresident  professional,  knowledgeable 
about  the  area  through  his  experience  with  the  Little  City  Hall,   or  whethe 
he  expresses  his  opinions  as  a  representative  of  the  mayor.     This  lack 
of  clarity  has  had  an  effect  upon  EBCDC s  board  and  staff  to  the  extent 
that  some  do  not  know  in  which  of  these  two  roles  they  should  relate  to 
him. 

The  wearing  of  several  hats  is  not  unusual  in  East  Boston;  for 
example,   it  is  not  unusual  for  a  resident  to  be  on  EBCDC's  board  as  well 
as  on  the  boards  of  other  organizations.     Aware  of  these  multiallegianoes 
and  wanting  to  make  certain  that  it  was  EBCDC's  views  and  interests 
that  were  being  represented,  the  EBNC  board  attempted  to  change  the 
procedures  in  the  election  of  EBCDC  board  members  in  April  1972. 
Since  at  that  time  the  EBNC  board  owned  all  EBCDC  stock  and  there- 
fore was  solely  responsible  for  the  corporation,  the  EBNC  board  planned 
to  fill  the  four  EBNC  seats  then  open  on  the  CDC  by  nominating  and 
electing  them  itself.     However,   EBCDC's  legal  officer  informed  the 
EBNC  board  that  this  action  would  be  contrary  to  the  bylaws  and  that 
therefore  the  individuals  would  have  to  be  elected  by  the  EBNC  open 
membership,  as  had  been  done  in  the  past.     One  of  the  CDC  seats  to  be 
filled  was  that  of  a  resident  employee  of  the  LCH,  and  therefore  a  city 
government  employee,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  CDC  board  by  APAC 
for  a  one-year  term.     Since  she  was  not  going  to  be  reseated  by  APAC, 
she  made  a  special  request  at  an  open  membership  meeting  of  EBNC 
that  her  name  be  placed  in  nomination.    Although  her  name  had  not  been 
placed  in  nomination  by  the  EBNC  board  nominating  committee,   she  was 

nominated  by  the  CDC  board  chairman  at  the  meeting,  and  her  nomina- 

13 
tion  was  accepted  by  the  board  after  meeting  in  executive  session. 

The  following  week  she  was  legally  elected,  along  with  three  others,  by 

the  EBNC  open  membership  to  represent  them  on  the  CDC  board.     This 

illustrates  the  fact  that  the  leadership  of  the  organizations  overlaps  to 

such  an  extent  that  the  same  person  may  be  elected  as  a  board  member 
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to  represent  one  organization  and,  when  that  term  expires,  be  re- 
elected by  a  different  organization  to  the  same  board.     In  this  instance, 
the  situation  is  more  complex  in  that  there  is  a  suspicion  that  there  is 
another  constituency  represented  --  city  government.     Finally,  it  should 
be  noted  that  another  Little  City  Hall  staff  person  was  subsequently 
elected  to  the  CDC's  board  by  APAC  and  that  a  manager  of  the  LCH  was 
appointed  to  the  CDC's  Waterfront  Subcommittee. 

It  is  not  clear  to  which  constituency  these  board  members  or  sub- 
committee members  are  accountable;  as  a  result  certain  questions 
remain  unanswered.     For  instance,   should  the  CDC  staff  and  board 
consult  with  these  board  member-city  employees  on  all  matters  that 
require  dealing  with  the  city  government?    Should,  in  fact,  these  board 
member-city  employees  represent  city  government  views  on  the  CDC 
board  as  well  as  those  of  the  community  organizations  that  elected 
them?    Is  it  possible  to  represent  both?    Do  their  votes  represent  the 
city's  position  on  an  issue,  and,   if  so,  does  this  lessen  the  degree  of 
community  autonomy  for  East  Boston,  particularly  when  the  CDC 
board  establishes  policy,  and  is  involved  in  staffing  strategies,  and 
so  on?    To  what  extent  do  these  board  member-city  employees  have 
the  sanction  of  city  government  to  serve  as  its  spokesmen  on  the  CDC 
board? 

The  confusion  around  the  final  question:    Who  has  allegiance  to 
whom  when  it  is  an  issue  between  the  neighborhood  and  city  govern- 
ment, will  be  illustrated  in  the  three  episodes  that  are  presented  below. 

CDC  AND  CITY  GOVERNMENT:    THREE  CASES  OF  CONFLICT 

In  two  projects  and  in  a  controversy  about  the  hiring  of  personnel, 
the  operation  of  the  CDC  board  reveals  the  intricacies  of  the  influence 
on  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  government.     The  first  illustration  to 
be  presented  concerns  a  tax  abatement  to  purchase  a  piece  of  water- 
front property  that  had  previously  received  a  lot  of  newspaper  attention 
as  a  "sweetheart"  deal.    The  second  case  illustrates  the  conflicting 
loyalties  that  were  involved  in  hiring  a  director  of  planning  for  the  CDC. 
And,  finally,  I  shall  describe  how  the  CDC  submitted  a  proposal  to  de- 
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velop  a  housing  project  for  the  elderly,  and  how  the  city  made  a  decision  \ 
on  it  that  froze  out  the  CDC. 

Purchase  of  Waterfront  Property 

In  March  1971  a  woman  from  the  West  Coast  was  hired  as  the  di- 
rector of  EBCDC;  she  was  a  professional  administrator  of  Italian- 
American  background,  with  training  and  skills  in  economic  development. 
Part  of  the  rationale  of  the  interviewing  committee  for  hiring  this  per- 
son was  that  she  was  new  to  the  community,  and,  having  built  up  no 
allegiances,  was  in  a  position  to  establish  new  relationships  important 
to  the  goals  of  the  CDC.    On  several  occasions  she  announced  to  both 
staff  and  board  that  she  would  not  deal  with  local  government  in  a  re- 
active fashion  (which  indeed  had  been  East  Boston's  history)  since,  as 
she  pointed  out,  the  CDC  was  a  federal  program  and  in  most  instances 
it  was  the  federal  and  state  governments  that  would  evaluate  and  sign 
off  on  any  grants  to  the  CDC,   rather  than  the  city. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  series  of  articles  in  May  1971  by  the  Boston 
Globe  Spotlight  Team  on  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Author- 
ity, concerning  the  possible  sale  of  a  piece  of  waterfront  property    ap- 
proximately five  acres  in  size,  without  bids,  to  a  private  individual  by 
a  public  agency  (the  MBTA),  the  director  realized  that  this  was  an  op- 
portunity for  EBCDC  to  purchase  the  property  for  development.    After 
consultation  with  some  board  members,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  owner, 
indicating  interest  in  this  purchase.     At  the  next  full  board  meeting  the 
situation  was  presented  and  a  go-ahead  was  given  by  the  board  to  the 
director.     A  positive  response  to  the  letter  was  received  and  negotia- 
tions began  between  lawyers  for  the  private  party  and  CDC  staff.     At 
the  time  of  the  board  decision  it  was  known  that  the  BRA  intended  to 
or  had  filed  for  this  same  piece  of  property  in  a  HUD  application.     It 
was  felt  by  the  CDC  that  because  the  property  was  up  for  sale  and  pri- 
vate developers  had  shown  some  interest,  the  CDC  should  attempt  to 
make  the  purchase,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  outside  development, 
with  the  intention  of  later  allowing  it  to  be  purchased  by  the  BRA  for 
recreation  and  open  space. 
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Negotiations  continued  until  a  preliminary  purchase  and  sales 
agreement  was  signed  in  September  1971.     It  was  understood  by 
both  parties  that  a  tax  abatement  from  the  city  was  necessary  for  the 
final  transaction  to  take  place,  after  which  the  CDC  would  become  the 
owner.     The  CDC  board  voted  at  this  time  to  proceed  with  the  purchase 
and  move  ahead  in  obtaining  the  necessary  tax  abatement.     The  city 
assessor  responded  positively  to  the  question  of  granting  an  abatement 
when  first  consulted.     However,  after  several  delays,  in  a  subsequent 
conversation  between  the  assessor,  a  board  member,  and  the  director, 
the  assessor  stated  that  the  abatement  was  being  held  up  at  the  personal 
request  of  a  mayor's  aide,  a  CDC  board  member,  until  he  could  give 
further  thought  to  the  advisability  of  the  purchase.     This  action  had 
been  taken  after  the  board  had  given  its  approval,  and  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  board  or  staff. 

The  director  and  several  board  members  were  upset  by  what  they 
considered  to  be  interference,  delay,  and  conflicting  loyalties  on  the 
part  of  the  mayor's  aide.     They  felt  that  EBNC,  as  grantee,   should 
clarify  the  role  of  a  mayor's  aide  serving  on  the  CDC  board.    At  a  sub- 
sequent staff  meeting  the  director,   in  referring  to  this  matter,  asserted 
that  the  mayor's  aide  was  protecting  the  mayor's  interests,  and  that  it 
appeared  that  the  city  would  like  to  purchase  the  land  and  develop  a  park. 
The  director  expressed  her  feelings  strongly  to  the  staff,  terming  it  a 
conflict  of  interest  to  have  someone  on  the  board  who  was  also  a  polit- 
ical appointee.     She  also  expressed  her  belief  that  he  was  misrepre- 
senting the  community  to  City  Hall,  and  added  that  it  was  questionable 
whether  a  political  appointee  and  nonresident  was  an  adequate  spokes- 
man.    The  significant  point  here  is  that  complications  arose  from 
having  a  board  member  in  an  undefined  dual  role.     In  the  instance  de- 
scribed above,  a  member  of  the  CDC  board  made  an  independent  assess- 
ment of  whether  a  transaction  approved  by  the  CDC  was  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  city,   rather  than  aligning  himself  with  the  board  decision 
on  what  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  final  disposition  of  the  waterfront  property  was  that  the  tax 
abatement  was  granted  and  the  CDC  did  complete  the  purchase.     Some 
time  after  this  the  property  was  incorporated  into  a  HUD  proposal  by 
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tlie  city  and  designated  to  be  developed  subsequently  as  a  recreation 
area.     It  is  therefore  expected  that  the  city  will  purchase  the  property 
from  EBCDC.     In  one  sense,  this  venture  could  be  called  a  failure  in 
establishing  autonomy  in  that  the  CDC  so  readily  relinquished  control; 
it  relinquished  that  control  despite  the  fact  that  the  president  of  the 
CDC  board,   in  a  press  release  after  the  CDC  purchase,  had  pointed 
out  that  "the  ability  of  a  community  group  to  own  valuable  waterfront 

property  places  us  in  an  unprecedented  position  to  control  our  own 

14 
destiny  as  a  community.  "        However,   even  though  the  site  will  become 

a  park  owned  and  administered  by  the  city,  which  will  also  have  control 
over  any  other  future  uses  of  the  site,  the  CDC  will  probably  retain  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  park  design.     The  most  important  accom- 
plishment, as  summed  up  by  the  director,  was  that  the  site  was  not  pur- 
chased by  a  private  developer,  and  that  consequently  the  community 
will  retain  influence  over  the  use  of  the  abutting  properties. 

Hiring  a  Planning  Director 

In  October  1971,  an  allocation  of  $150,000  from  EBCDC  investment 
funds  was  approved  by  OEO  for  developing  an  East  Boston  Waterfront 
Plan.     This  had  been  part  of  the  original  funding  proposal,  which  had 
also  called  for  the  hiring  of  a  planning  component  director.     The  job 
description,  as  outlined  by  EBCDC  at  the  time,  had  called  for  someone 
who  could  assume  full  responsibility  for  directing  the  planning  functions 
of  the  corporation,  and  who  possessed  the  ability  to  work  cooperatively 
with  other  project  directors  in  developing  a  planning  strategy  for  im- 
plementing projects.     Considerable  emphasis  was  also  placed  on  train- 
ing staff  and  advising  community  groups.     Requirements  for  the  posi- 
tion included  a  degree  in  planning,  plus  experience  in  staff  supervision; 
the  salary  range  was  set  at  $13,000  to  $15,000.     Anticipating  that  fund- 
ing would  be  received,  the  position  was  advertised  as  stated  above  in 
the  local  newspaper  in  August  1971. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  that  the  waterfront  purchase  was 
being  negotiated,  the  name  of  a  local  resident  was  recommended  to  the 
director  by  the  mayor's  aide-board  member  as  a  possible  candidate  for 
the  position.     The  director  expressed  strong  reservations  about  the 
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local  resident,  claiming  he  was  not  qualified,  since  he  possessed 
neither  the  academic  requirements  nor  the  relevant  professional  ex- 
perience.    In  fact,  it  was  the  director's  feeling,  openly  expressed  at 
a  CDC  staff  meeting,  that  this  was  a  ploy  to  get  someone  inside  EBCDC 
who  was  in  agreement  with  the  thinking  of  the  mayor  and  who  would  act 
as  another  monitor  for  local  government.     (In  September,  the  executive 
director  had  recommended  a  candidate  for  the  position,  but  that  recom- 
mendation had  not  been  approved  by  the  board.  )   Since  the  executive 
director  had  the  power  to  hire  and  fire,  it  was  doubtful  that  the  local 
resident  would  be  hired,  and  the  issue  was  tabled  at  the  26  October 
1971  board  meeting.     It  was  not  raised  again  for  full  discussion  until 
after  the  director  left  the  project  in  November. 

Since  that  time  and  until  the  present,  the  filling  of  this  position 
and  the  issues  surrounding  it  have  been  the  most  disruptive  and  con- 
troversial within  EBCDC,   EBNC,  and  the  local  community.     The  dis- 
ruption began  in  August  1971;  it  continued  to  divide  CDC  staff  and 
board,  as  well  as  EBNC;  it  confused  the  larger  community  through  the 
local  press  coverage;  and  it  left  OEO  analysts  wondering  in  what  di- 
rection EBCDC  was  really  moving. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  issue  on  the  surface  appeared  to 
be  the  hiring  of  someone  with  professional  qualifications  versus  some- 
one with  community  sensitivity,  a  nonresident  versus  a  resident.     A 
resident  with  both  the  sensitivity  and  professional  qualifications  vvould 
probably  have  been  acceptable  to  all.     Those  supporting  the  local  resi- 
dent, as  exemplified  by  the  mayor's  aide,  felt  that  the  primary  quali- 
fications should  be  a  background  in  community  planning,   rather  than 
experience  in  urban  planning  and  academic  credentials,  and  believed 
that  their  candidate,  who  makes  his  home  in  East  Boston,  was  sensi- 
tive and  concerned  about  the  community.     They  insisted  further  that 
he  would  accurately  reflect  the  community's  views  on  developing  the 
waterfront.     Those  opposing  him  believed  that  he  was  totally  lacking 
in  the  necessary  qualifications  and  should  not  be  placed  in  a  position 
of  authority  and  supervision  over  more  qualified  people.     The  CDC 
staff  had  hoped  for  a  planning  director  from  whom  they  could  take  di- 
rection,  one  in  whose  expertise  they  could  have  confidence.     In  addi- 
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tion,  it  was  the  feeling  of  tfie  CDC  staff  that  among  its  members  there 
were  already  sufficient  East  Bostonians  who  were  sensitive  to  the  com- 
munity to  protect  the  community  interests.     They  emphasized  that  they 
would  not  exclude  another  such  person,  however,  providing  he  also  had 
the  other  necessary  qualifications. 

The  hidden  issue,   one  which  was  never  discussed  formally  or 
openly,  was  whether  the  CDC  would  have  enough  technical  expertise 
to  be  influential  in  the  development  of  the  waterfront.     Until  EBCDC's 
involvement,  waterfront  planning  had  been  done  by  the  Recreation, 
Master  Planning,  and  Land  Use  Advisory  Council  in  conjunction  with 
the  BRA.,  which  had  provided  the  necessary  iechnical  assistance.     The 
situation  changed  once  the  CDC  received  the  fvinds  and  therefore  had 
the  capacity,   or  potential,  to  assume  mam  of  the  functions  of  the  BRA 
as  the  dominant  planning  force  for  the  waterfront  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity; this  had  been  EBCDC's  intention  as  outlined  in  its  proposal  to 
OEO.     If  EBCDC  took  the  initiative,  it  would  be  in  a  stronger  bar- 
gaining position  with  the  city  (BRA)  and  the  land  use  committee  of  the 
RMPLUAC.     The  difficulty  however  was  that  the  East  Boston  BRA 
staff  said,   in  part,  that  the  CDC  should  be  an  extension  of  itself  rather 
than  a  competitor  in  the  area  of  technical  expertise.     It  can  be  seen 
then  that  expertise  in  planning  through  the  hiring  of  a  planning  compo- 
nent director  was  crucial  if  the  CDC  was  to  develop  the  capacity  to 
undertake  the  planning  of  the  waterfront.     It  also  becomes  clear  why 
it  was  especially  important  who  filled  this  position  in  terms  of  what 
allegiances  he  had. 

After  the  executive  director  resigned,  the  president  of  the  CDC 
board  became  the  acting  executive  director  until  a  new  director  was 
hired  some  five  and  a  half  months  later.     It  was  also  at  this  time  that 
three  subcommittees,  planned  previously  by  the  former  director  to 
keep  the  board  info-mcd  and  involved,  were  formed:    Waterfront, 
Housing,  and  Business  Ventures.     These  subcommittees  were  com- 
posed of  CDC  board  members,  and  each  committee  was  staffed  by  one 
CDC  employee.     It  became  the  task  of  the  Waterfront  Committee  to 
assume  responsibility  for  recommending  a  candidate  for  the  position 
of  planning  component  director.    At  one  of  her  last  board  meetings,   on 
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26  October  1971,  the  director  had  suggested  the  name  of  another  local 
resident,  who  had  a  background  in  the  field  of  urban  design  and  was 
supported  by  some  board  members.     The  acting  director  found  himself 
in  a  dilemma;  there  was  one  position  and  two  candidates,  both  with 
strong  backing  from  different  board  members.     In  an  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  difficulty,  the  board  approved  a  revision  of  the  waterfront 
plan  designed  to  cut  down  on  consulting  costs  and  to  add  a  staff  slot. 
In  this  way,  the  board  felt  that  the  second  resident-candidate  could  be 
hired  as  an  urban  designer  and  the  first  resident  as  the  planning  com- 
ponent director,  thus  satisfying  the  different  factions.     In  January  1972 
OEO  tentatively  approved  the  budget  revision;  however,  OEO  stated 
that  the  planning  director  to  be  hired  had  to  have  a  strong  academic 
background,  with  at  least  five  years'  experience  in  the  planning  field. 
These  requirements  were  more  stringent  than  the  original  OEO  re- 
quirements for  the  position,  perhaps  because  OEO  knew  that  the  local 
resident  was  strongly  being  considered  for  the  position.     The  position 
was  advertised  again  in  February  1972  and  required  a  minimum  of  five 
years'  successful  experience  in  urban  planning;  a  master's  degree  was 
preferred;  the  salary  went  up  to  $17,000  per  year.     At  the  February 
9  board  meeting,  the  mayor's  aide  introduced  a  motion  to  loosen  up 
the  requirements  of  the  planning  director  position  and  advertise  a  re- 
written job  description  one  more  time  in  the  local  newspaper.     The 
motion  passed.    The  new  ad  required  that  candidates  have  successful 
experience  in  urban  planning  or  related  experience. 

Several  candidates  with  varying  experiences  in  urban  planning  and 
academic  credentials  were  interviewed.    After  many  heated  debates  be- 
tween various  CDC  board  members  and  between  board  and  staff  about 
the  necessary  qualifications,   on  1  March  1972  the  committee  recom- 
mended both  residents  for  the  positions  described  and  they  were  ap- 
proved by  the  CDC  board  in  executive  session. 

Upon  being  informed  of  the  board's  decision,  OEO  charged,   in  a 
letter  dated  9  March  1972,  that  "EBCDC  chose  a  person  [for  the  posi- 
tion of  planning  component  director]  with  no  successful  professional  ex- 
perience as  an  urban  planner  and  apparently  with  no  college  degree, 
who  is  in  fact  a  space  [program]  technician.  "    The  letter  went  on  to 
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say  that,   since  this  person's  experience  did  not  fulfill  the  stated  re- 
quirements,  "he  is  not  acceptable  to  OEO  and  he  may  not  be  salaried 
in  this  job  with  OEO  or  matching  non-Federal  funds.  " 

This  confusion  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  community  when 
a  local  newspaper  carried  the  headline,  "Control  of  Local  CDC  Under 
Fire  by  OEO  as  East  Boston  Man  Is  Hired.  "    It  reported  that  the  let- 
ter received  from  OEO  "slams  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Board  is 
currently  handling  the  CDC  staffing.     The  ironic  twist  is  that  the  let- 
ter specifically  attacks  the  CDC  for  hiring  a  local  East  Boston  resident 
...   a  lifelong  resident  of  East  Boston  who  has  been  hired  as  Planning 
Component  Dii'ector.  "    The  article  went  on  to  say  "now  the  story  really 
becomes  interesting.     It  has  been  reported  by  informed  sources  that 
when  [the  local  resident]  applied  for  the  job,  many  of  the  present  CDC 
staff,  more  than  90  percent  professional  people,  did  not  feel  that  [he] 
should  head  up  a  department  in  the  CDC.     Several  Board  members  felt 
the  same  and  a  long  battle  . .  .  was  resolved  by  a  close  vote  of  the 
Board.  "^^ 

In  response  to  OEO's  refusal  to  endorse  the  local  resident,  three 
board  members  went  to  Washington  in  April  to  protest  the  decision. 
As  reported  at  the  12  April  1972  board  meeting,  OEO's  position  did  not 
change  and  some  CDC  board  members  contacted  senators,   congress- 
men, and  local  state  officials  to  protest  the  OEO  decision  on  behalf  of 
the  CDC  and  the  principle  of  local  community  control. 

On  June  6,  the  CDC  board  passed  a  motion  made  by  the  mayor's 
aide  giving  the  CDC  staff  until  June  14  to  look  for  nonfederal  funds  to 
pay  the  local  resident's  salary;  it  was  later  reported  that  funds  could 
not  be  found.     During  this  time,   EBNC,   sponsor  of  the  CDC,  had  be- 
come increasingly  upset  over  the  prolonged  fight,  and  the  council's 
board  of  directors,  during  its  June  1  meeting,  had  voiced  strong  objec- 
tion to  putting  the  local  resident  on  the  payroll,  no  matter  where  the 
funds  came  from. 

In  April  1972  an  executive  director  had  been  hired.     This  director 
was  not  new  to  the  project,   since  he  had  served  as  EBCDC's  financial 
officer  for  six  months  prior  to  his  appointment  as  director,  and  there- 
fore was  familiar  with  the  controversy.     He  analyzed  the  situation  and 
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decided  that  to  attempt  to  hire  another  individual  to  fill  the  position  of 
planning  component  director  would  only  rekindle  the  controversy.     There- 
fore,  in  July  he  recommended  that  EBCDC  hire  a  consulting  firm  to 
fulfill  the  functions  of  a  planning  component  director.     The  board  approved 
and  this  was  done. 

It  was  reported  in  the  5  July  1972  issue  of  the  Community  News 
that  the  newly  hired  consultant  and  the  director  had  assured  the  board 
members  that  the  opinions  of  all  segments  of  the  community  would  be 
considered  in  any  development  proposals.    The  mayor's  aide-CDC  board 
member  had  wanted  to  know  if  the  city's  general  plan  for  East  Boston 
development  would  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  CDC's  specific  goals 
for  economic  development.     The  consultant  stated  that  while  his  team 
hoped  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  city  planners,  his  primary  re- 
sponsibility was  to  his  client,  the  CDC.     In  reply  to  a  similar  question 
posed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Recreation,  Master  Planning,  and  Land 
Use  Advisory  Council  the  consultant  said  that  the  council's  master  plan 
for  East  Boston  would  also  be  utilized  by  his  planners,  if  it  were  found 
to  be  feasible  in  terms  of  his  client's  interests.     In  short,  this  particu- 
lar episode  ended  in  an  emphasis  on  local  autonomy. 

A  Housing  Project  for  the  Elderly 

In  the  summer  of  1971,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  was 

awarded  a  $3  million-plus  federal  grant  to  acquire  land  in  East  Boston 

for  low-income  housing.     The  site  involved  9.  6  acres  of  land  on  the 

waterfront  in  the  Maverick  Square  section,  and  a  $7.4  million,  300-unit 

housing  complex,  primarily  for  the  elderly,  with  20  units  reserved  for 

low-income  families,  was  contemplated.    It  was  to  be  developed  as  a 

"turnkey"  operation;  that  is,  the  developer  would  construct  the  project 

and  turn  it  over  upon  completion  to  his  client  --  in  this  case,  the  Bos- 

1  fi 
ton  Housing  Authority  (BHA).         It  was  also  at  this  time  that  the  CDC 

board  voted  to  have  the  staff  explore  the  possibilities  of  the  CDC  being 

the  developer.     By  the  fall  of  1971,  the  area  had  been  designated  a 

Neighborhood  Development  Program  (NDP)  area,  having  received  the 

necessary  local,  state,  and  federal  approval. 

The  Neighborhood  Development  Program  is  a  product  of  the  Housing 
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and  Development  Act  of  1968  and  is  intended  to  be  a  new  approach  in 
planning  and  proceeding  with  urban  renewal.     It  differs  from  previous 
policy  in  that  a  representative  neighborhood  group  initiates  the  action 
by  approaching  the  local  planning  agency  (in  this  case,  the  BRA)  for 
technical  assistance  on  specific  projects  it  proposes  to  carry  out. 
In  East  Boston,  the  RMPLUAC,   recognized  as  the  voice  for  the  commu- 
nity in  all  matters  of  land-use  planning  by  the  city,  worked  with  the  BRA 
in  selecting  the  area  to  be  developed  in  an  NDP,  and,   subsequent  to  its 
designation,  held  open,  public  meetings  to  devise  plans,   guidelines,  and 
controls  for  the  site,  in  conjunction  with  the  BRA.     Once  the  developer's 
package  was  completed,   it  was  advertised  for  bids,  the  deadline  for  sub- 
mission being  15  August  1972. 

In  May  1972,   EBCDC  announced  its  intention  to  bid  for  selection  as 
the  developer  of  the  Maverick  Square  Elderly  Housing  Project  (the  first 
component  of  the  NDP).     Toward  this  end,   EBCDC  had  employed  an 
architectural  and  construction  firm  to  assist  it  and  had  conducted  inter- 
views with  elderly  residents  with  the  intention  of  incorporating  their 
ideas  into  the  design  --  for  example,  meeting  places  where  residents 
could  gather  and  the  need  for  relatively  large  units.     Since  the  CDC  was 
willing  merely  to  break  even  financially  on  the  project,   it  felt  it  could 
probably  afford  these  "extras"  by  actually  spending  more  than  the  fed- 
eral financial  guidelines  for  construction  while  staying  below  the  over- 
all cost  limits  for  the  project.    When  EBCDC  submitted  a  bid,   it  was 
one  of  the  few  times  a  community  organization  has  challenged  private 
enterprise  for  a  contract  to  build  housing  in  Boston  and  the  first  time 
for  a  community  development  corporation. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  NDP,  HUD  requires  the  formation  of  a 
Project  Area  Committee  (PAC),   composed  of  area  residents;  a  PAC 
was  to  be  established  in  all  urban  renewal  project  areas  involving  resi- 
dential rehabilitation.     In  East  Boston,  the  PAC  that  was  established 
has  been  variously  described  by  the  press  as  "part  of  the  Recreation 

1  o 

Master  Planning  Land  Use  Advisory  Council,  "      and  "closely  affiliated 
with  the  Recreation  Master  Planning  Land  Use  Advisory  Council.  ""^^ 
There  have  also  been  references  to  the  "Recreation  Master  Planning 
Land  Use  Advisory  Council,  parent  committee  of  PA.C.  "^°    The  federal 
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intent  in  requiring  a  PAC  was  to  have  area  residents  involved  whose 

loyalties  are  to  their  neighbors,  in  order  to  guarantee  a  community  the 

21 
best  possible  housing  at  the  cheapest  possible  cost.        With  this  neigh- 
borhood allegiance  stressed,  it  was  anticipated  that  PACs  would  allow 
no  other  vested  interests  to  predominate.     The  Recreation,   Master 
Planning  and  Land  Use  Advisory  Council,  however,   receives  its  power 
and  influence  from  city  government,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  the 
BRA  works  primarily  through  them.     This  would  seem  to  limit  this 
particular  PACs  freedom. 

The  East  Boston  PAC  was  established  in  August  1972;  its  co- 
chairwoman  was  also  the  president  of  the  RMPLUAC.     The  committee 
was  composed  of  6  members  selected  by  the  RMPLUAC;  100  letters 
had  been  sent  out  to  agencies  requesting  representatives,  but  only  2  -- 
EBNC  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  --  had  responded  by  designating 
representatives;  several  elderly  persons  were  recruited  via  newspaper 
ads,  as  well  as  from  groups  representing  the  elderly.     It  was  reported 
in  the  Boston  Globe  on  1  December  1972  that  PAC  had  42  members, 
many  of  whom  were  elderly,  who  had  signed  the  official  membership 
list;  however,  when  the  vote  was  taken  to  select  the  developer,  there 
were  only  10  votes  cast,  with  only  4  reported  as  abstaining  or  absent, 
for  a  total  of  14.     EBCDC  board  and  staff  members  had  decided  against 
becoming  members  of  PAC,  because  they  felt  it  would  constitute  a 
conflict  of  interest;  certainly,  the  same  issue  might  be  raised  with  re- 
spect to  members  of  the  RMPLUAC  serving  on  PAC,   since  this  advisory 
council  maintains  its  viability  with  BRA  support. 

The  PAC  held  six  evaluative  sessions,  during  which  BRA  and  BHA 
staff  members  helped  it  assess  the  merits  of  the  five  bids  received. 
On  30  November  1972  both  BRA  and  BHA  approved  LiDaPell  Associates 
as  the  developer  for  the  project,  as  did  the  Project  Area  Committee. 
Several  reasons  were  offered  for  not  having  selected  EBCDC;  the  basic 
objections,  however,  were  that  the  CDC  was  totally  unproved  in  housing 
development,  and  that  its  financial  scheme  called  for  spending  in  excess 
of  the  approved  budget.     The  CDC  and  others  expressed  their  concern 
over  the  fact  that  the  PAC  had  voted  a  mandate  to  the  BRA.    They  felt 
that,  before  anyone  was  eliminated  as  a  developer,  the  BRA  should 
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have  sat  down  ana  aiscussed  specific  possible  changes  that  would  pro- 
vide for  a  possible  re-evaluation  and  then  have  reported  back  to  PAC. 
The  CDC  felt  that  if  it  had  been  offered  the  opportunity  in  this  fashion 
it  might  have  been  able  to  change  some  of  its  plans  by  cutting  back 
some  costs  where  it  felt  appropriate,  particularly  since  it  would  be 
able  to  put  back  into  the  housing  all  or  most  of  its  profits. 

With  the  developer  selected,   PAC  began  meeting  with  PARD  Team, 
the  architectural  firm  used  by  LiDaPell.     This  is  the  same  firm  that 
had  been  previously  selected  by  the  community  to  redesign  the  First 

Realtv  housing  complex,  to  "work  out  inadequacies  in  the  design  and 
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draw  up  final  plans  for  the  site.  " 

Some  PAC  members  did  in  fact  feel  that  PAC  had  not  freely  selected 
the  developer.     (There  was  also  some  concern  expressed  when  't  was 
learned  that  the  attorney  for  the  chosen  developer  was  a  close  friend 
and  confidant  of  Mayor  White.     This  attorney  has  represented  several 
other  successful  developers  chosen  by  the  BRA.  )  "^    Five  members  of 
PAC  signed  a  statement  published  in  the  Community  News  of  East  Bos- 
ton on  19  December  1972  in  which  they  stated  that  "the  PAC  was  only  a 
figurehead  manipulated  by  the  BRA,  and  it  was  only  under  pressure  that 
the  requirement  of  10  votes  were  cast  for  LiDaPell.  "     The  article  re- 
ported that  PAC  had  sent  a  memo  asking  the  BRA  board  of  directors  to 
promise  that  they  would  go  along  with  any  PAC  decision  on  picking  a 
builder.    Although  PAC  assumed  that  the  BRA  concurred,   it  was  later 
learned  that  the  BRA  had  rejected  the  request,  thereby  reserving  the 
right  to  veto  any  decision  made  by  PAC.     Nevertheless,   as  it  so 
happened,  the  BRA  and  the  PAC  voted  the  same  way.     The  statement 
signed  by  the  five,  however,   concluded,   "If  citizen  and  community  par- 
ticipation in  the  decision-making  process  means  anything  other  than 
rhetoric,  and  if  those  parties  concerned  are  sincere,  then  we  feel  the 
PAC  should  have  been  allowed  to  recommend  its  first  choice  of  a  de- 
veloper, without  any  confusing  gobbledegook  from  BRA  staffers.  " 

While  these  activities  were  taking  place,  the  Recreation,  Master 
Planning  and  Land  Use  Advisory  Council  continued  working  with  the 
BRA  to  assist  in  determining  which  site  should  be  selected  next  for  re- 
newal activity;  they  decided  upon  the  old  1800  Club  site  and  the  property 
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surrounding  it.    The  BRA  was  considering  the  site  for  construction  of 

nearly  200  units  of  housing,  with  open  space  for  community  use,  as 

well  as  space  for  stores.     It  was  reported  in  October  1972,  that  Boston 

expected  $6  million  in  federal  funding  for  renewal  projects  and  that 

Sumner  Street  in  East  Boston  was  one  of  the  three  target  areas  withm 

the  city  selected  for  that  money.  ^^    m  December  1972  the  CDC  announced 

that  it  hoped  to  become  involved  in  the  development  of  the  land  where 

the  old  1800  aub  stood  and  hoped  to  be  the  developer  of  further  pro- 

•4.     25 
jects  on  this  site. 

AUTONOMY,   COOPERATION    AND  CO-OPTATION: 
THE  DELICATE  BALANCE 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  explore,  among  other  things,  the  sig- 
nificance of  East  Boston  as  a  subarea  of  the  city  in  city  affairs.    It  has 
also  pointed  out  how,  prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  CDC,  East  Bos- 
tonians,  through  new  or  reactivated  organizations,  had  achieved  a 
measure  of  participation  in  the  decisions  affecting  their  immediate  en- 
vironment -  primarily  through  institutions  responsible  to  the  mayor 
or  his  agencies.    The  advent  of  the  CDC  changed  to  some  extent  the 
existing  links  of  communication  among  these  organizations  and  between 
these  organizations  and  local  government. 

As  has  been  seen,  although  the  EBCDC  board  was  not  designed  to 
provide  for  city  representation,  city  employees  have  been  selected  by 
community  organizations  to  represent  them  on  the  board.    As  a  result, 
in  many  instances  these  city  employees -board  members  have  been 
viewed  and  have  acted  as  links  between  EBCDC  and  local  city  govern- 
ment.   As  demonstrated,  this  indirect,  undefined  system  of  communi- 
cation has  produced  delay  and  suspicion,  together  with  confusion,  that 
has  centered  mainly  on  issues  of  board  responsibility,  accountability, 
and  allegiances,  particularly  in  those  CDC  involvements  that  require 
dealing  with  local  government. 

The  important  question  that  needs  to  be  answered  is:    How  can  any 
CDC  establish  a  constructive  relationship  with  local  government  while 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  co-optation?    Although  the  final  answer  in 
East  Boston  must  evolve  from  cooperative  discussions  among  CDC 
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board,   staff,  and  EBNC  in  terms  of  what  is  both  realistic  and  in  East 
Boston's  best  interest,   several  key  issues  have  emerged  that  have,   in 
fact,   relevance  for  any  CDC  in  any  city. 

THE  REMAINING  QUESTIONS 

1.  Would  it  benefit  the  community  if  an  officially  recognized, 
direct  channel  of  communication  were  to  be  established  between  the 
CDC  and  the  city  government?    "Channel  of  communication"  as  used 
here  means  a  spokesman-liaison  (possibly  someone  with  "influence") 
who  would  have  the  mayor's  ear  and  thus  smooth  the  way  politically 
for  favorable  action  on  behalf  of  the  CDC  by  city  agencies.     Such  action 
might  be  needed  on  technical  matters  --  such  as  zoning  variances  or 
licenses  for  business  --  but  these  always  have  a  political  dimension  and 
are  ordinarily  acted  upon  only  if  the  political  effects  have  been  ascer- 
tained.   A  channel  such  as  this  would  need  to  have  enough  information 
about  the  applicant  for  agency  action  to  assure  the  agency  (or  the  mayor) 
that  the  political  repercussions  would  be  favorable,  or  at  least  toler- 
able; this  might  mean  ascertaining  that  the  applicant  was  on  the  mayor's 
"side"  and  not  on  that  of  his  opponents.     Consequently,  there  is  an 
unresolved  conflict  between  local  government's  "need  to  know,  "  in 
terms  of  an  organization  such  as  a  CDC,  and  the  CDC's  desire  to  re- 
main autonomous.     In  any  case,  the  role  of  such  a  liaison  would  have 

to  be  defined  in  terms  of  whether  he  could  serve  as  a  detached  informa- 
tion resource  person  or  assume  an  active,  intermediary  role. 

2.  If  some  person  were  to  be  chosen  as  the  contact,   should  the 
CDC  request  that  the  mayor  himself  make  the  appointment,   or  should 
it  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  seek  out  the  appropriate  person? 

3.  Assuming  such  action  were  taken,  what  should  the  formal  rela- 
tionship of  that  person  be  to  the  CDC?    For  example,   should  the  CDC 
change  its  bylaws  to  permit  the  city's  liaison  to  sit  as  a  voting  member 
of  the  CDC  board,  casting  his  vote  to  record  the  city's  stand  on  a  par- 
ticular issue?    Or  should  he  serve  as  a  nonvoting  member  of  the  board 
--  in  effect,  as  an  advisory  member  and  as  an  identified  monitor  for 
the  city?    A  third  alternative,  that  he  not  be  seated,  but  sought  out  by 
the  CDC  only  on  those  matters  that  might  be  relevant  to  local  govern- 
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ment  or  those  matters  that  require  local  government  cooperation, 
might  be  the  least  attractive  to  the  mayor's  office. 

4.  What  would  be  the  implications  of  the  choice  of  a  specific 
liaison-representative  for  any  other  city  employees  who  are  associated 
with  the  CDC?    The  CDC  would  have  to  determine  how  it  is  to  resolve 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  existing  dual  allegiances  of  city  em- 
ployee-board members.    Would  the  appointment  of  a  specific  city 
spokesman  help  the  present  or  future  elected  board  members  who 
happen  also  to  be  city  employees  to  be  able  to  subordinate  their  alle- 
giance to  their  employer  while  serving  on  the  board  and  to  represent 
only  the  constituency  that  elected  them?    Most  drastically,  should  the 
CDC  consider  changing  its  bylaws  so  that  city  employees  may  not  serve 
as  voting  members  of  the  CDC  board? 

5.  Finally,  would  it  clarify  the  mandate  and  strengthen  the  func- 
tion of  a  CDC  if  its  decision  were  to  rule  out  intermediary-liaisons  or 
city  employee-board  members  as  links  with  city  government,  and 
merely  make  use  of  the  formal  city  structure,  seeking  out  the  appro- 
priate decision-makers  on  the  city  level,  who  would  vary  as  CDC 
involvements  vary? 


The  foregoing  questions  will,  we  hope,  serve  as  starting  points 
for  a  discussion  of  a  type  of  problem  that  is  inevitably  encountered  in 
the  interrelationships  between  a  relatively  new  community-oriented 
organization,   other  pre-existing  organizations,  and  local  government. 
They  are  a  distillation  of  the  experience  of  EBCDC,  which  is  still  in 
the  process  of  finding  solutions  for  many  of  them.     They  are  presented 
with  the  full  realization  that  the  most  appropriate  answers  for  each 
CDC  must  develop  from  within  each  CDC. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

The  events  described  in  this  report  take  EBCDC  approximately  to 
the  end  of  1972.     I  would  therefore  like  to  note  briefly  some  important 
occurrences  since  that  time. 

1.  Communications  with  local  government  are  now  established  by 
the  executive  director  of  the  CDC  with  city  department  heads  or  the 
mayor  himself;  depending  on  the  CDC  program  involved,  the  executive 
director  seeks  out  the  appropriate  decision  maker. 

2.  In  October  1972  the  East  Boston  Neighborhood  Coimcil  voted 
to  relinquish  majority  voting  control,  and  opened  up  the  decision- 
making process  to  the  larger  community  by  transferring  the  majority 
of  voting  stock  to  the  CDC. 

3.  At  the  April  1973  annual  board  meeting  1,  875  resident  stock- 
holders out  of  4,250  approved  a  change  in  the  bylaws  to  require  that 
board  members  live  or  work  in  the  community.     These  same  stock- 
holders elected  8  board  members  --  the  majority  of  a  15-member 
board. 

4.  There  are  presently  no  board  members  who  are  nonresidents 
or  city  government  employees.    All  city  government  employees  who 
were  at  one  time  on  the  board  are,  however,  members  of  working  sub- 
committees of  the  CDC  or  active  in  EBNC,   so  that  the  expertise  that 
city  government  employee-board  members  had  is  still  available  to  the 
CDC. 
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